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SON’S RETURN, 
One beautiful evening in June, the f 
Mr. 
and for a time no one spoke. 
unusually serious, and the looks of all told that 


THE 
family of 
Benton were seated around the tea-table, 
The children were 


some sad thought wasin each heart. Lewis was 
to leave on the morrow, and his relatives began 
already to feel loneliness at the thought of "his 


absence. At length the repast was over, and the 
large family Bible was placed upou the light- 


stand, while Mr. Benton read that beautiful pas- 
sage of the twenty-third Psalm, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shell not want.” 

and then they all united in singing an hymn. 
The little circle knelt together for the last time, 
around that family altar where they had so often 
at morning and evening confessed their sins, and 
prayed for the Divine protection and blessing. 
It was holy time. The old gentleman poured 
out his soul in pleading for blessings upon his 
departing nephew. Not acheek was “dry. Even 
his litthke cousins wept and sobbed as they rose 
from their knees and went up to Lewis, putting 
their arms about his neck, to give him a parting 
kiss, and bid him good-by. Fora long time that 
night, they laid awake upon their pillows, talk- 
ing of their ** dear cousin Lewis, and how lone- 
some they would be when he was gone.” 

“We shall miss you, Lewis,” said his aunt, 
when the children had left the room. 

“It is some degree of comfort, aunt,” replied 
he, **to be worthy of being missed. When I 
came to you, I did not feel even the sorrowful 
happiness of knowing that my absence would 
cause one sad thought.” 

« Forget the past,”’ added his uncle, ‘* and press 
forward to the future. Experience has taught 
you a good lesson, and now, I trust, you have 
learned to use the gifts of God without abusing 
them. Goon as you have begun, my boy, and 
life will be pleasant and useful.” 

And thus they y spent the remainder of the eve- 
ning in conversation, inculeating and receiving 
good counsels, and they all felt strong in their 
purposes, and none doubted but that all would 
conquer in the race of life. Early the ensuing 
morning, before the sun lent its radiance to the 
earth, Lewis was on his way to his boyhood’s 
happy home. 

‘Two or three weeks subsequent to that eve- 
hing, a young man was seen riding slowly along 
through our village, upon a fine horse, that ap- 
peared to be tired out from a long journey. The 
tider was well dressed, of noble form, and seem- 
ed to take an unusual interest in the bright 
scenes of beauty around him. He stopped his 
horse upon the bridge for a moment, and looked 
far down its winding course, loving the rich fo- 
liage that hung over its banks and bathed in its 
peaceful tide. Then he started onward, and 








suffered the reins to lie carelessly upon the ani-| meandering 


mal’s neck, as he would gaze up the hill side, 


seeming to meet again the face of an old ace | 


quaintance. Thus Re rode forward, attracting 
the gaze of many a wondering eye, as he turned 
down the street that led in an opposite direction 
from the hotel, as if he knew the localities per- 
fectly. He drew up at the farm house of widow 
Benton, alighted, and leaving his horse at the 
gate, moved along the shrub-skirted walk to the 
door. It was Lewis—the widow’s son returned 

The quick eye of a mother recognized him 
from the window, and in an instant they were in 
sach other’s arms. 

** My son,—my son,” was all the glad mother 
could say, and they fell upon each other’s neck, 
and wept for joy. 
ward, in all the beauty and fre 'shness of youth’s 
spring-time, and gave him a sister’s welcome ; 
and his brother Edward came from the field, ere 
the first greetings were over, to meet his long 
lost brother, face to face. 

The news of his arrival spread through the 
village like wild-fire, and every body rejoiced in| 
the happiness that we knew was bearing rule at 
the Bentons; and when my father at our eve- 
ning devotions that night, thanked God that the 
lost was found again, and the wanderer had re- 
turned, he said he could hardly help thinking 
that it is one of our brightest blessings, to be de-| 
prived of what the soul valued, that we might 
have the keener sense of enjoyment when it was 
restored to us; and that God often tried his peo- 
ple severely, upon earth, that enjoyment of 
the bliss of heaven might be the more intense. 

[Cold Water Army. 


| 
| 





HARRATIVE. 


STORY OF THE FOG ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


There was once a girl named Mary, who lived | 
with her father and mother, in a farm-house at! 
When she was about | 


the foot of the mountains. 


eight years old, her mother taught her to milk, 


and she was very much please d with this at-| 


tainment. 


3 . —e | 
Her father made her a little milking stool} 
with three legs and a handle, which she used to! 


keep upon the barn yard fence, by the side 
of her mother’s large milking stool; and every 
morning and evening she went out, and while 
her mothe “rr was milking the two other cows, she | 
would milk the one which she called hers. Her | 
cow’s name was May-day. 

One night May-day did not come home with 
the other cows; but Mary’ s mother said that she | 
thought she would be in the lane at the bars the 
next morning. But on the next morning no May- | 
day was to be seen; and Mary asked her moth- 
er to let her set off after breakfast, and go up 
the mountain and find her. For the pasture, 
where the cows fed, extended some distance up 
the sides of one of the mountains. Her mother 
consented, and Mary put some bread and cheese 
in a little basket for luncheon, and bade her 
mother good morning, and went away. She 
crept through the bars which led to the lane, and 
then followed the path, until she disappeared 
from view among the trees and bushes. 

After a short time, she came to a brook. The 
path led across the brook; there was a log 
across it for Mary to walk on. She stopped up- 
on the middle of the log to look down into the 
water. The bed of the brook was filled with 
stones, which were all covered with green moss, 
and the water, in flowing along, seemed to be 


His sisters came lez aping for- | 


‘ing was bounded 


among tufts of moss. 


| 


It was very 
| beautiful. 


Mary determined to come some day and get 


some moss from these stones, and make a moss 
seat near the house, to sit upon; and then she 
reflected that she ought not to stop any longer 
looking at the brook, but that she must go on in 
search of her cow. So she walked along to the 
end of the log, and then stepped off, and follow- 
ed the path which led through the woods, gently 


.| ascending. 


In about half an hour, Mary came out into an 
opening ; that is, to a place where the trees had 
| been cleared away, and grass had grown up all 
over the ground. 


There were several clumps of 
trees growing 


here and there, and a good many 
raspberry bushes, with ripe raspberries, upon 
\them. Mary thought that, after she had found 
the cow, she would gather some of the raspber- 
‘ries, and eat them with her luncheon. So she 
| went on to the top of a little hill, or swell of 
land, which was in the middle of the opening, 
and looked around. 


The cow was no where to be seen. 


The open- 
by woods, in every direction. 
On side, these woods extended far back 
among glens and valleys, and up the sides of the 
mountains. On the other, Mary could see over 
the tops of the forest trees, away to her father’s 
house, which was far below her, down the valley. 
She could distinguish the house and the barn, 
and the long shed between them; and prese ntly 
she noticed something moving in the barn y ard, 
jand by close attention she made it out to be her 


one 


father with the cart and oxen going off to the 
field. 
There was, however, a kind mist slowly 


creeping up the valley, which soon began to hide 
this group of buildings from Mary’s view. It 
was one of those mornings in autumn when a fog 
hangs over the rivers and brooks, and creeps 
along the valleys, and at length, as the morning 
advances, it rises and spreads until the whole 
country is covered; and then it breaks away, 
and floats off in clouds, and is gradually dissipa- 
l ted by the sun. The fog was rising in this way 
now, and Mary watched it for a few minutes, as 
it moved slowly on. First the barn yard.fence 
| disappes ured; then the shed; then the house, all 
‘but the chimneys ; then the barn; and finally 
|nothing but a great white cloud could be seen 
covering the whole. As Mary looked ago 
| her, she saw similar fog banks lying in long, 
waving lines over the courses of the ~ Et ims, or 
Spreading slowly through the valleys. 

She took one more look i in every direction, all 
aleenl the opening, for the cow; and then she 
concluded that she would eat her luncheon, be- 
ee she went any farther. There were two 
reasons for this; she began to feel hungry,—and 
then she was tired of carrying her basket. So 
she lightened her basket by eating up the bread 
and cheese, and then rambled around among the 
raspberry bushes for some minutes, eating rasp- 
berries. 

When at length, Mary 
the bushes, she was atonished to find that the 
whole country all around the little hill, that she 
was standing upon, was covered with fog. It 
looked like a sea, or rather like a great lake sur- 
rounded by mountains in the distance, and spot- 
ted with islands, which were, in fact, the sum- 
mits of the nearer hills, which rose above the 
surface of the vapor. 

Although Mary could still thus see a 


€ 





‘ame out from among 


great 
deal of land, yet it looked so strange to her that 
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she could not recognize any of 
were her old familiar friends, but she did not 
know them under the disguise of islands and 
promontories li a lake. She did not know what 
to do. 

As she was musing upon her lonely and some- 
what dangerous situation, she heard a rustling in 
athicket pretty near her. At first she thought 
it was a bear; and she was alarmed. 
reflected that her father had told her there were 
no bears in his pasture, and she concluded that 
she would go cautiously and see what it was. 

So she crept along seftly, and presently began 
to get glimpses through the thicket. "The bushes 
moved more and more. There was something 
red there; it wasacow. A moment afterwards, 
she came into full view of it; and behold it was 
May-day! 

Mary was rejoiced, but she could not think 
what May-day was doing there; she seemed to 
be hooking the bushes. Mary took up a stick, 
and attempted to drive her out; but May-day 
did not move from her place,—she only steppe vd | 
about a little, and hooked the bushes more than 
ever. This was very mysterious; and Mary 
came up nearer, and looked very 
discover what it could mean. At length the 
mystery was unravelled. ‘The cow was caught 


by the horns in the thicket, and could not get} 
Somehow or other, in rubbing her head | 


away. 
upon the trunk of a tree, she had got her horns 
locked in a sort of tangle of branches which 
grew there, and she could not get them out 
again. 


At first, Mary did not see that she could do 


The hills! 


Then she | 


varnestly to | 


——__—_—__—_— ve 


through a low, wet place in the woods, which|had. ‘ Oh yes, we certainly have,” re plie i“ 
looked very muddy. But Mary did not dare to | mother, *“* Yes, indeed,”’ said the hesband.” but it 
stop; for she did not know what she should do/is poorly used.” Is it here? “ Yes,” said the 
to find her way out, if she should lose sight of) wife, and laying aside her work in haste, she 
the cow. So she pulled off her stockings and | opened a drawer, and took from it a small bun- 
shoes as quick as possible,in order to keep them | dle, unwrapped it, and presented me the Bible. 
clean and dry, and then followed on, running |“ 'There,” ‘said she, holding up the dim light 
along upon the mossy logs, and leaping from’! which made more apparent her animated coun- 
stump to stone. She got safely over; but she | tenance, “there is the very same Bible, given 
had not time to put on her stockings and shoes' me by my minister in Scotland. I have Se pt it 
‘again, for fear of losing the track of the cow, and | this many a year, and a blessed man he was too, 





|so she went on barefoot. |Oh Mr. , it was different then from what ir 
She proceeded in this Yay for some time,— jis now. Yes, indeed,” said she, pointing to some 


‘until, at length, suddenly the cow came out into! writing, “* You see his name, I have kept it ever 
a wider and better path ; and in a minute ortwo since.” Would you like to hear it read now? 
after, she came up to a pair of bars, and stopped. | said I. ** Yes,” she replied, “it is now a long 
Mary could not think where she was. She look-| time since we heard it read. We need it often, 
led around. She could perceive the dim form of but we make a poor hand at it.” I read one of 
‘some great square building ata little distance, the Psalms of David, and stopped to point out its 
just distinguishable through the fog. She climb- | truths, to which they often responded. This be- 
ed up upon the fence, to look at it more distinct-| ing done, and knowing I had kept them up be- 
ly. It was her father’s barn; and the house was | yond their usual hour of retiring, I asked them 
| close by. In a word, the cow had conducted |if I should pray before I left. “ Yes,” was their 
‘her safe ly home. Mary could excel her alto-| reply, “it would be a great favor;” and soon a 
gether in contriving a way to get her horns dis-| blanket was spread upon the rough and dirty 
entangled from the branches of a tree; but she| floor, lest | should soil my clothes as I knel lt. 
‘could beat Mary in finding her way out of the | A short and simple prayer was offered, to which 
| woods ina fog. In fact, Mary found that, though | they responded, and seemed almost unwilling to 
she was a very poor contriver, she was a very |rise from their humble posture. 
good guide.—Cousin Lucy’s Stories. Never shall I forget that interview—their 
| gratitude—the blessings implored upon me—th¢ 
SABBATH SCHOOL. |chiding of themse ‘Ives—and the strong hopes ex- 
= 1 sressed that the y should mend their ways. Said 
A VISIT. the wife as I was about to leave, “ you will come 


At the close of a bright autumnal day, when | ®ain, will you? for we need it muc . My lius- 








he loses all 


any thing herse ‘If to help the poor cow out of | the laberer had finished his toils, and retired to | band gets out of the way very bad, 


her difficulty, except to find her own way out of | | the bosom of his family, | bent my way through 
the woods as soon as possible, and get her father | street and lane, till I arrived among the humble 


to come and release her. On more mature re-| dwe ‘llings. 


flection, however, it seemed to her that it would 
be an excellent thing if she could get the cow 
free; for probably the cow would know the way 
home, and so she could herself find the way by 
just following her. She accordingly went near- 
er, in order to examine the branches, by which 
the horns had been entangled more closely, so as 
to see if she could not do something to help the 
cow to extricate herself. 

She found that the horns had got caught in 
such a way, that if the cow would move her head 
sideways, she could get it out,—though she could 
not get it out by moving it backwards or for- 
wards, nor by working it up and down. So she 
determined to try to make the cow move side 
ways. First, however, she took hold of the end 
of one long branch, which helped to confine the 
horns, and pulled it away as far as she could ; 
and then she contrived to get this end around 
behind another tree, so as to prevent its spring- 
ing back. This made it easier for the cow to 
get out. Then she got a stick, and came around 
to the side of the cow, and tried to drive her. 
The cow pulled, and pushed, and staggered 
around this way and that,—every way, in. fact, 
but the rigftt way. Mary perceived, however, 
that her horns were gradually working along be- 
tween the limbs, towards the place where they 
could get free. So she persevered. At length 
one horn slipped out, and the other followed im- 
mediately after; and the cow, partly through 
her joy at being released from her confinement, 
and partly from fear of the great stick which 
Mary had been brandishing against her, wheeled 
around, and galloped out of the thicket, tossing 
her horns and whisking her tail. 

Mary walked along after her, in hopes that 
she would at once take the road which would 
lead home. The cow walked steadily on, and 

Mary soon perceived that there was something 

like a path where she was going. 

times over grass ground, aud sometimes through 
trees and bushes; but it all looked strange to 

Mary, and the fog was so thick that she could 

see but a very short distance on each side of her. 


It led some- 


It was early in the evening, and as 1, 

passed ‘the house of the rich, the gay, and the 

idle, the merry laugh and music reminded one 

of ease and plenty at every step. But [soon en- | 
tered that part of the village where silence be- 
gan to reign. I could only hear the last notes 
of playful children, as they bid their companions 
‘‘good night.” I left home to see a family with | 
whom I had long been acquainted, and for whose 
temporal and spiritual good I felt much. solici- 
tude. I soon reached the door, but so still and 
solitary was all within, that I hesitated about en-| 
itering. But a gentle rap soon gained me a hear- | 
ty reception. I took my seat by the door; near 

me sat the father, evidently much fatigued by the | 
labor of the day, and behind him was a small 
bed, containing the dearest objects of a parent’s 
affection. Onthe other hand was the mother, 
and by her side the cradle, which ever and anon 
received a gentle touch, lest the babe should 
awake. 
those of poor quality, was placed around the | 
room. Indeed, one small room and that a base- | 

ment, contained all their worldly possessions. A 
dim light added to the gloom, and made one ask | 
himself what could be there to make a home? 
but the thought was checked by the hearty kiss 
which pressed the infant’s cheek as it was about 
waking, and the oft-repeated, though broken ac- 
cents of affection, which had no meaning, but to 
express a mother’s feeling. 
passed in making some unimportant inquiries 
about temporal affairs, when other and more im- | 
portant topics were introduced, such as the Sab- 
bath School, meetings, the Bible, &c.  ** Once,” 
said the mother with great earnestness, “‘ I never 
thought of staying at home from meeting, but 
now I never go. I have not been for years, nor 
has my husband.’ You can read, i suppose, 
said 1. ** But very little,” was the reply. “Here 
are two tracts left to-day, but we cannot read 
them; I wish we could.” 
hear them read? ‘* We should indeed.” I took 
one, vindicating the Observance of the Sabbath. 
I read and explained it, while both listened with | 
much attention, and assented to its truth. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Once the path which the cow was taking led 


| interviews. 


A few moments | 


Would you like to | 


his grace,” (meaning his good conduct.) Hy 
would drink sometimes, but never would abus« 
her or her family, only in neglecting to ans 
for them. 

How much would the church of C brist, and 
the cause of truth generally gain, if there wer 
more visits of this kind. How much would thos 
visited, and those who visit, be blessed by such 
The former weuld not entirely for- 
sake the house of God, nor the latter sit within 
its consecrated walls without their heavenly Fa- 
ther’s blessing. —S. S. Treasury. 


THE NURSERY. 


AUTUMN, 
How are my young friends, enjoying the coo! 


| breezes, and pleasant suns of Autumn? Have 


any of you lost all your amusements and em- 
ployments, now the wild flowers are withered, 
and the berries gone?’ Have you folded up your 
‘hands to rest till Spring comes again? ‘ O no, 


A few scanty articles of furniture, and | no,” you say, ** why should we rest when we are 


not tired, and when we have enough to do? We 
| have beautiful sunny days in this season, and then 
our hoops roll merrily ; and sometimes we have 
| just the right kind of winds to raise our kites in 
‘the finest style; and besides, we have er: apes. 
and nuts, and pears, and apples to gather. 
Well, these aré all very good employments ; and 
ithe little boys who live on the farms in the coun- 
try can assist their fathers, or elder brothers in 
taking in the vegetables, and husking the corn. 
I have seen a whole party of brothers, and sis- 
ters, and cousins, seated in the middle of the 
| barn floor, with large baskets before them, and 
a heap of corn behind them having a merry 
husking—and when the heap was levelled and 
the baskets filled, they had a lively game of 
‘hide and go seek ” among the hay and husks. 
Now the cool weather has come, the younger 
of my 
their father’s house for their amusements. The 
little girls will dress their dolls anew, and_ put 
their baby house in order, for the birds, and 
flowers, and fruits, had almost made them forget 
that they had such pretty toys in the house. 


} 


I then | The whole library of story books, and the sets 


asked if they had a Bible, not supposing they ‘of pictures must be read and examined afresh, 


readers must look within the doors of 
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and perhaps this will be a good time to have a | complaining. 


few new ones bought, for long evenings 
eoming, and you would not wish to spe nd ten 
or twelve hours in stupid sleep. You can find no 
better employment just before you go to rest | 
than fixing your thoughts on some good book. | 
Then your mind will be quiet and peaceful 
when you sink to repose. 

Little girls, you will not be willing t 
all your time in amusing yourselves, | 
You wish to be useful. Well, this is 
for you to learn to knit and sew. The weather 
is neither too cold nor too warm. Sit down by 
your mother or sister and be very patient and | 
careful, and you will soon learn. Do not be | 
anxious to work fast until you can work well, 


o spend | 
am sure. 
the time 


and you will by and by be able to make your fa- | 


ther a shirt, or knit him a pair of stockings, to 
show him that you would make 
all his care and love. 

Before I close this piece let me caution all my 
young friends against loving play too well. I 
fear some children make it their idol. They 
love it so well that it sometimes prevents them 
from being dutiful to their parents, or obedient 
to their heavenly Father. They amuse them- 
selves when they should assist their parents, and | 
even when they should worship God. A few 


weeks since as I was reading by my chamber 


are each of them might wish for whatever 


some return for } 


So he told the little fishes that | 
So the first little 
“Tam tired of moping here in the 
| water, and of having to stay all the time in one 
| pli ice; L should like to have wings, to fly in the 
| air as the birds do, and go where I pleased.” 


The next said, ‘1 am a poor, ignorant little 


‘ed, and it should be granted. 
, trout said, 


fish, and [ do not know how to protect myself 


\from danger; I should like to have a great ‘deal 
jof knewledee, and understanding all 
| hooks and nets, so that I might always keep out 
lof danger.” 

The other little trout said, ** 1 too am a poor, 
ignorant little fish, and for that reason I 
| know what is best for me; 


do not 
my wish is, that God 
would take care of me, and give me just what he 
sees best for me; I do not want any thing that 


|he does not choose to give me.” 


| So God gave wings to the first, and he was | 
| very happy, and soared away into the air, and | 


felt very proud, 
}whom he had left in the river. He liked so 
;much to fly, that he flew away off, till he came 
to a great desert, where there was no water, 
nothing but sand as far as he could see. 
time he was tired of flying, and was faint and 
wc but he could see no water. He tried to 
| fly farther, but could not; his wings failed, and | 


he pleas- 


about | 


and despised his ge oe 


By this | 


| up, and to which she was ex- 


cessively attached. It would 
eat from her hand, attend her 
in her rambles, and sleep on 
her pillow. The pretty little 
Jenney, (for this was its name, ) 
was suddenly taken sick. Har- 
with every care, and shed many 





nursed 
tears over it when it died on her pillow, in her 


| riet 
lap. Her father endeavored to console her— 
assuring her that Jenney was now insensible to 
pain or trouble. F 

| “The end of its life had arrived, and itis now 
no more; but when my little daughter comes to 
die, if she is a good virl, her immortal spirit will 
only leave this ‘waka, to wing its way toa world 
happier than this. Be comforted, my daughter, 
‘or you will make your father unhappy. Why do — 
|you grieve so?” 

| “Father,” said the weeping child, ‘did T not 
love my squirrel?” “Yes.” « Did you not say 
I might sell any thing I had for half a dollar, 
land send a Testament to the heathen children?” 
“Yes.” Well, L was going to sell my pretty 
| squirrel to Mr. » Who was to give me half a 
dollar for it, and [Twas going to send a Testa- 
ment to the heathen; but now my Jenney is 
dead!’ she ceased—sobs choked her utterance. 
|The father was silent; a tear stood in his eye— 





window on Sabbath afternoon, with a little girl he fell down panting on the hot sand, where he | ihe put a silver dollar into his daughter’s hand, 


sitting beside me reading her Sabbath School | 
book, the child cried out, ‘* Do look. do look, a 
kite flying on Sunday!’ I turned my eyes, and 
saw that she was right, there was indeed a kite 
flying on Sunday, but wishing not to be inter- 
rupted I only said, “I am sorry to see it,” and 
again looked on my book. The little girl also 
began to read, but in a few moments she threw 
her book down saying, “1 wish that kite was not 
up there. I cannot read my Sabbath Sina | 
book.” But why should the hise trouble you, 
said I. “1 think a boy raised it, said she, and 
that is wicked to-day.’ Are you sure a boy 
raised it, said [2 “*O yes, I am quite sure, for | 
I can see the string go dow n behind the houses. 

Isn’t he a wicked boy?” said she. I had asked | 
these questions just to see what the child would | 
say, and I now told her that | had no doubt a 


so large a kite, and it was probable that he had 
several other boys with him doing wrong as well 
as he, and we must conclude even without see- 
ing him, that he was wicked. What do my, 
readers think of that boy? He lives in a village 
where there are many meetings and Sabbath 
Schools, and no doubt he has heard God’s com- 
mandment to keep holy the Sabbath day. Dur- 
ing six days he has had opportunity to amuse 
himself. His heavenly Father has been blessing 
him every day with all the good things of this 
life, and now he is not willing to spend one day | 
in his service. And then,if his wicked heart led 


him to do wrong, he should not tempt others to | 
be wicked too, and interrupt the enjoyment of 
those who delight in obeying God, and are griev- ' 


ed to see his holy day profaned. Perhaps 
hundred children like the little girl, could not 
read because that kite was in the air; and many 
grown people too, were disturbed. How much 
evil there is in one wicked act! L. L. H. 
a 
THREE LITTLE FISHES. 
A Fable for Children—By a Pastor's Daughter. 

There were three little silver trouts, who lived 
in astream of clear water, which ran between 
two high green banks. The banks protected it 
from the wind and storms, so that the water was 
always smooth; and as the sun shone there, it 
was a very delightful place. Besides, these lit- 
tle fishes had plenty to eat and drink, and noth- 
ing to trouble them; so that you would have expect- 
ed them to be perfectly happy. But, alas! it was 
not so; these little trouts were so foolish as to be 
discontented and unhappy, and God heard them 


died a most miserable death. 

And God gave the second little fish knowledge, 
as he had desired, and he understood all kinds 
of danger; but instead of being happier, he was 
jall the time in terror. He was afraid to go into 
ithe dee p water, lest the great fishes there ‘theda 
swallow him up; and he was afraid to go into 
the shallow water, lest it should dry up and leave 
shim. If he saw a fly, or any thing that he would 
like to eat, he did not venture to touch it, lest 
ithere should be a hook concealed under So 
| he pined away and died. 

But God loved the other little trout, and took 
| care of him, and kept him from all danger, so 
i that he was the happiest little trout that ever 
lived. 





Question. “And now which of the three fishes 


boy had raised the kite, and he’ must be a large | 
boy too, because a little one could not manage | two poor little fishes that died. 


was the wisest, my child?” 

*O, the last, papa. But Tam sorry for the 
They were not 
much to blame, papa, after all; they didn’t know 
what would happen to them.” 

‘No, certainly they did not; they were to 
‘blame for not bei ‘ing satisfied with what God had 
given them, and believing that he knew best.” 





| BENEVOLENCE. 


Futracted for the Youth's Sheetal 
A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT, 

Sabbath evening, Mr. was at the house 
of a friend. ' The conversation was upon the ex- 
}ertions now making for the heathen. 

*“* Father,” said little Harrie *t, after listening a 
long time to the conversation, ‘* Father, do these 
little heathen children wish to learn to read the 
Testament?” 

‘¢ Many of them are very anxious for this, and 
all would be anxious, did they know its value.’ 

‘* But, father, have they all got Testaments, if 
they did not know how to read?” 

‘‘No, my dear, few of them only, ever heard 
about the Testament,—about God,—or about 
Christ !” 

“Will half a dollar buy one Testament for one 
little heathen girl?” 

“Tt will.” 

O!” sighed the little Harriet, “how I wish I 
had half a dollar! Father, may I sell anything 
I have got, if I can get halfa dollar?” 

“Yes,” said the f father, smiling at his daugh- 
ter’s simplicity. The conversation here ended. 

Almost every child has some toy of which he 
is peculiarly fond. Harriet’s toy was a beau- 








iiful, tame grey squirrel, which she had brought 


and the sweet child dried her tears, being con- 
soled that Jenney’s death would be the means of 
sending two or three Testaments to the heathen 
instead of one !”’ M. 





MORALITY. 


THE WINE BOTTLE, 

The following story is literally true, with the 
omission of names for places, and the substitu- 
tion of others for those of individuals. With a 
trifling alteration this sketch of biography would 
be true of multitudes in our land: 

Gurpon Serine was the son of a respectable 
farmer in ————. He was the third of ten sons, 
all of whom were trained to the strictest econo- 
my and industry. The wine bottle was never 
seen in their father’s house. At the age of nine- 
teen, Gurdon became the clerk of a neighboring 


merchant. Many of his early habits fitted him 
for usefulness in his new calling. He gained 


and merited the confidence of his employer, who 
recommended him to more extensive and lucra- 
tive business in . After becoming * athor- 
ough merchant,” and having established “a good 
name,” which “is better than precious oint- 
ment,” he commenced business for himself in 

. Success attended his laudable efforts, 
and every month added to his “trade” and 
profits. In two years from his settlement in this 
place, he was the husband of Sarah Gould, a 
young lady of cultivated mind, polished manners 
and hopeful piety. 

They commeuced housekeeping in a frugal 
way. The wine bettle was kept on the bureau, 
but it was seldom used. Time moved on. Mr. 
and Mrs. Spring were the happy parents of five 
sprightly, handsome children. Their wealth 
grew faster than their family. Relatives and 
friends made frequent calls and long visits. The 
sideboard was well provided with the choicest 
wines and cordials. Parties became more fre- 
quent, as the children advanced to man and wo- 
manhood, and extended their acquaintance. 
Their minister frequently enlivened by his wit 
and learning, their assemblages. When the two 
oldest sons had completed their collegiate course, 
a great party was made. After the wine bottée 
had passed freely, their spiritual teacher, gave 
some lessons to the three sons and their two sis- 
ters, respec ting the most gentecl manner of pour- 
ing out wine, handling the wine glass and sipping 
its contents. The children frequently practised 
the lesson and the example given them from se 
respectable a source. In 182-, the father died 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








honored and respected ; leaving an estate of 52,- 
000. John, the eldest son, chose the profession 
of surgery and medicine. Before he obtained 


Mother. Yes, it was. We have no right to make oth- | 


his parchment making him M. D., he was often | worth. 


“the worse for liquor.” He has squandered bis 
patrimony, and is now auseless vagabond on the 
earth. Robert the next son, studied law. Bright 
were his prospects and high the expectations he | 
raised in the bosom of his relatives and friends. | 


Mary. How did they get anything for their children | 


s 
Mother. 


I suppose they did not work for the king all 





ee 


read in her class, containing the words, “ Have Lan 


ers work for us against their will; and when they do| Pleasure at ail that the wicked should die, saith the 
work for us, we ought to pay them what their work is | 


Lord, and not that he should turn from his ways and 
live ?” and stated, as far as her memory would allow, the 
observations of her teacher. On the following Sabbath 
the mother said, “ Elizabeth, I think I shall go with you 


to eat, mother, if they had to work for the king without to chapel.” The girl was delighted, and replied, “If 
| pay 


you will go, mother, and hear what we hear, I am sure it 
will do you good.” Her expectation was not disappoint- 
ed, and from that period she constantly attended the 


He prided himself on the gentility with which he | the time; but with the little time they had to themselves, | house of God, and afforded, in her altered consistent 


handed the bottle and glass of wine. 


‘played for amusement, but never for any thing this was not the worst thing which the wicked king did. | 


more than to make the game _ interesting.” 


When exhilerated with wine, but far from being | he was afraid there would be so many of them that he 


He often | they could not get enough for their children to eat. But! 


He found these people were increasing very fast; and 
s | 


drunk, for he had not yet been seen in that situ- could not keep them, and make them work for him; but! 


ation, some black-legs, under the guise of gentle- | that they would leave his country. 


men, induced him to play. The wine bottle was 
often shoved round; ‘“ Esquire Spring’s gentility 
in handing the glass” was frequently noticed, 
and before the next morning’s sun he had lost | 
every dollar, earned and left him by his father. 
He often played “ to win back his former losses,”’ 
and drank deep to silence an upbraiding con- | 


|that every little boy that was born, should be thrown 


So he made a law! 


into the river. 
Mary. O how cruel! Are there any kings here, 


I shouldn’t like to have little Edward thrown 
into the river. | 
Mother. 


mother ? 


No, my child, we have no kings in this coun- | 


science. Ina fit of delirium tremens, he applied tty. We choose the men to make our laws, and they 


the pistol to his ear, and rushed unbidden, and 
unprepared to the judgment bar. 

William, the third son, was “kept in the 
store.” He continued the business after his fa- 
ther’s death, and soon married a lovely, intelli- 
gent wife. The wine bottle was always on the 
dinner table, and convivial parties, frequent and 
brilliant. His business was neglected or entrust- 
ed to clerks. Wine “mocked” him, and lead, | 
not only to the neglect of business, but to bad | 
bargains, bad company and bad habits. He be- | 
came a bankrupt and adrunkard. His wife died 
of a broken heart, and William is now often seen 
standing at the corners of the streets, with a saw 
and buck on his shoulders, a ragged, bloated, 
remnant of a man. 

Jane married one of her father’s clerks. 
of them loved the wine bottle. 














Both 


would not dare to make a law that your !ittle brother 
should be thrown into the river. 

Mary. Did the people throw any of the baby boys 
into the river then, mother ? 

Mother. ‘There was a very pretty little boy born; and 
his mother hid him three months, so that no one should | 
tell the king. But when she could not hide him any 
longer, she made a little boat, and daubed it over with 
pitch, to keep the water out, and covered it up, and | 
laid it down among the flags, by the side of the river. | 

Mary. ©, mother! didn’t he cry? Edward would | 
cry, if you should leave him so. O, I wouldn’t have Ed- 
ward put in a boat. 

Mother. This little baby’s sister stood in sight of the | 
little boat, to watch, and see what would become of it. | 
And, after a while, the king’s daughter came down to 


conduct, another proof of the value of Sabbath Schools, 
Addressing the teacher above referred to, she said, “0 
madam, if you were the means of saving one soul, would 
it not amply repay all your labors? And you have reason 
to believe you have been the means of saving two.” 
{London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
—— 
An Oxfordshire Farmer. 


Some years ago a clergyman, who occupied a situa- 
tion of some importance in the university of Oxford, 
preached with much acceptance and usefulness at N, 
W—, a small village in the neighborhood. Amongst 
many others who were attracted to hear him, was a poor 


/man from the village of S—, who was very notorious for 


quarrelling and fighting. This man went, as he himself 
said, to scoff at the minister; but it pleased God so to 


| arrest his attention, and awaken his constience, that “he 
remained to pray ;” and so far as could be judged from 
| the entire change in his conduct, became truly convert- 


ed to God. After this alteration had taken place, when 


| he had just begun to learn to read, he was told that a 


lady had given a thousand guineas to the Bible Society. 
He immediately replied, “ Well, poor as J am, and bad 


{as T want money, if any person would give me that sum 


not to learn to read the Bible, 1 would not take it.” 
Many Sabbath evenings were spent, by a friend, in this 


iman’s cottage, reading to him and his neighbors, Mr. 


Burder’s “ Village Sermons.”—Jb. 


—»— 
A’Dying Father at Hackney. 

A poor man, in Hackney, finding himself, as he thought, 
at the point of death, begged his wife to inquire if any 
thing could be found to take away the distress of mind 
which he felt at the thought of dying. “ Look,” said he, 
“into Moore’s Almanack ; perhaps he says something 
about it.” His little girl, who attended a Sunday School, 


Her patrimony | the river, with her maidens, to wash herself; and she | said to him, “ Father, there is a good man belonging to 


was soon wasted. They have four children. | saw the little boat, and sent one of her girls to fetch it. | our school who visits sick people to pray with them, and 


Both the parents are intemperate, poor, and often 
quarrelsome. 

Sarah the youngest of Mr. Spring’s children, 
came ‘into company” after the Temperance 
cause had done much to purify and bless man- 
kind. She saw the desolations produced by 
the wine bottle, on whom she most tender- 
ly loved. She early signed the pLeper, though 
ridiculed by her brothers and sister for so 
doing. She dismissed three suitors because they 
would occasionally take a glass of wine. She 
said and practised, ‘‘ Toran AssTINENCE OR NO 
Huspanp.” At the age of twenty-three, she was 
married to a worthy clergyman, whose talents 
and influence are felt through a wide circle. 
She is useful, honored and happy. 

Youthful reader! is there any benefit results 
from drinking wine or other intoxicating liquors? 
flow many estates have you known squandered, 
reputations lost, hearts broken, and lives destroy- 
ed by commencing the moderate use of such 
drinks? What course will you pursue in regard 
to them? 





EDITORIAL. 


THE PERSECUTED CHILD. 
Mary. Mother, can’t you tell me a story? I love to 
hear srories. 

Mother. What kind of a story do you want to hear, 
my child. I cannot think of any thing new to tell you. 

Mary. Well, then, tell me an old story. 
hear a story. 

Mother. Yes, I can tell you an old story. A great 
many years ago, there was a very wicked king; and he 
made slaves of some good people who lived in his coun- 
try. He made them work hard for him, to make brick, 
and build cities for him, and gave them nothing for their 
work. 

Mary. Wasn't that very wicked, mother, to make 





I want to 


And when it was brought to her, she opened it, and be- | 


hold there was a little baby in it; and the baby cried. | 
Mary. O, I should think he would cry. Edward | 
would cry, I know. 

Mother. ‘The king’s daughter was a kind-hearted | 
lady, and she took the child for her own, and called him | 
her son. And, when his sister saw it, she came to the 
king’s daughter, and asked if she should go and find a 
woman to nurse the baby ; and the king’s daughter told 
her to go. Soshe went and brought her mother; and | 
the king’s daughter told her to bring up the child for 
her, and she would pay her wages. 

Mary. O how wonderful, that he should be brought 
back to his own mother! 

Mother. Yes; God took care of him; for he grew up 
and became a great and good man, and did many won- 
derful things, which you may read about in the old book 
where I found this story. 





VARIETY. 


ifhe knew you wanted him, he would come to you.” 
“ Run for him,” said the father. The girl soon return- 
ed with one of her teachers, who read and explained, as 
simply as possible, some of the most suitable parts of the 
New Testament; and, by his frequent visits, he was the 
means of showing him clearly the way of salvation by 
the Lord Jesus. He died, giving satisfactory evidence 
of his faith in the Son of God.—Jb. 


—————_—————- 
A School Boy’s Wit. 


The master of a free grammar school was one day en- 
deavoring to instil into the minds of his pupils that two 
negatives make a positive. On a remarkably fine day, 
shortly afterwards, the boys were petitioning their mas- 
ter for an afternoon’s holiday, to which he, the master, 
hastily replied, “no, no.” They were accordingly re- 
pairing to their studies, when one of the boys (a very 
shrewd lad) reminded him of the fact, that “ two nega- 
tives make a positive,” and therefore claimed a holiday. 
The master, pleased with the boy’s wit, immediately 
granted the request. 

——-@— 

Apvice.—You must not be content with spelling and reading a par- 
able, but do as the bees do with a flower, settle upon it and suck out 
the honey.—Hare. 





Elizabeth’s Mother. 

Elizabeth entered a Sabbath School without a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet, and continued in it till she reached 
the Bible class, and afterwards became ateacher. Soon 
after she had learned to read, she undertook to instruct 
her mother, and succeeded in her object. The mother, 
now considering all the purposes of going to school an- 
swered, persecuted her daughter for her warm attach- 
ment to it. A Bible had been given her, which she 
highly prized. One Lord’s day morning the mother, 
perceiving her intent on going to school, forced the Bi- 
ble from her hand, threw it across the room, and said, 
“If you go, you shall not have your Bible.” Elizabeth 
with much feeling, said, “O mother! that precious book ; 
to use itso!” After her departure, the mother felt deep 
conviction for her improper conduct; she took up the 
Bible and read, her mind was affected, and she did not 
prevent her daughter from taking the Bible in the after- 
noon. Her conscience still upbraided her; and, when 
Elizabeth came home, she said, “ What have you been 
learning, that you make such a fuss about school ?” 





them work for nothing ? 





LULLABY. 
Baby! close thy sparkling eyes, 
Softly on my bosom rest ; 
Sorrow ne’er shall thee surprise 
Sleeping on thy mother’s breast ; 
Thy mother’s love keep watch o’er thee, 
My own sweet baby—lullaby! 
Thy unheeding mind can know 
Naught of the delight I feel 
When thy cheeks with pleasure glow 
Or thy lips a smile reveal ; 
But blissful is thy smile to me, 
My own sweet baby—lullaby! 
Heavenly blessings fall on thee, 
Baby, in thy quiet sleep ! 
Rest, from pain and sorrow free, 
Mother still her watch will keep; 





Opening her Bible, she read the chapter which had been 


Unbroken thy soft slumbers be, 
My own sweet baby—lullaby! Youth's Friend. 
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